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THE NORTH BELLINGHAM MILL 


For its first century the people of this town were practically 
all farmers; during the second century they produced much more wealth 
in manufactures than on the farms, though the majority of the men had 
not gone to work in the factories until the late 1800's and into the 
early 1900's. Of the manufactured goods, boots and shoes were about 
one third of the value produced in both: 1845 and 1876, but both before 
and after those dates cotton and woolen goods were generally at least 
seventy-five percent of the goods produced. During the 1800's the 


mills had been the most. important thing in the town of Bellingham and 
in the surrounding communities. Here are some reports of its indus- 
tries in the past. 


In 1828 Bellingham was "an active and flourishing manufacturing 
town < it 


In 1831 three cotton factories with twenty-six looms and one 
thousand five hundred and seventy-six spindles made goods worth $11,032; 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2024 with funding from 
Boston Public Library 


https://archive.org/details/crimpvillecomme1975bell_ 1 


THE CARYVILLE MILL IN 1919 


The Caryville Mill was the second textile mill to be built in the 
town. Contruction on the mill started in 1813. The land where the mill 
stands was bought by Secretary Rawson from the Indians and sold by his 
son to Hayward, Sanford and Burch in 1701. In 1735 the land was sold 
to John Metcalf by Burch's son. In 1800, Stephen Metcalf, grandson of 
John, sold to his son-in-law Joseph Fairbanks, the land mentioned but 
reserved for himself the right to dig a channel to get water near the 
dam, "but not to injure the going of the mill." 


Another deed of 1813 gave stephen Metcalf for $71.43 and certain 
priveleges, one hundred and one rods of land to own in common with 
Joseph Fairbanks, miller, and his son, Elijah, Ethan Cobb, Eliphalet 
Holbrook, Eliab Holbrook and Asahel Adams, seven in all, "near said . 
Fairbanks' Mills," with the right to convey water from his pond in a 
trench tg be dug and stoned ten feet wide and four feet deep "to a 
Cotton Factory which is calculated to be built," reserving for himself 
"18 by 20 feet of the southwest corner of the lower story of said Fac- 
tory" for a gristmill. The factory to be built and half the expense of 
the dam in the future to be paid by the seven proprietors, the other 
half with the sawmill “and Trip Hammer Shop flume," to be supported by 
Fairbanks. 


‘The seven partners built the stone cotton mill as they planned, 
and the following year one of them sold his share to the others. Ten 
years later the mill burnt. The Bellingiim farmers were satisfied 
with their experiment, and passed it ove: to men who gave their lives 
to the business. It was bought and started again by Alexander Wright 
and Royal Southwick, two of the early manufacturers of Lowell. This 
mill like that of the North Bellingham Mill changed hands many times 
until finally in 1904 it came into the hands of the Taft Woolen Company. 
In 1918 the company employed two hundred and sixty persons and produced 
two million three hundred and ninety thousand nine hundred and fourteen 
yards of Union Cassimeres and Satinets. -During World War I it employed 
three hundred persons and produced silk yarn for cartridge bags. 


THE CARYVILLE MILL ABOUT 1870 WITH THE TENTER BARS FOR STRETCHING 
AND DRYING CLOTH 


1 Jonas Fairbanks 2 U, H, Cutler 3 Old Sawmill 4 Calvin Fairbanks 5 Boot Shop 


THE RED MILL 


Cotton or woolen manufacture was begun where the Red Mill stooa 
at the next water privege on the Charles River above the North Bel- Y 
lingham mill, probably in 1852. There had been a dam there for over 
fifty years, for Laban Bates sold to Dr. John Corbett in 1783 two lots 
on the Charles River with the right to erect a dam across it where the 
old sawmill dam was, and keep water up to a certain stone. In 1800 
Amos Ellis sold to David Jones the right to flow his land to make a 
pond, and a half acre for a mill yard. In 1833 the land went to Dwight 
Colburn who eventually began the manufacture of Woolen products at 
Red Mill. Mr. Colburn owned the water privelge at Box Pond and when 
he sold it finally in 1839, he reserved the righ+ of flowage for his 
mill below on the 
same river. soon 
after the hard 
times in 1837 he 
went to Milford 
and in 1841 sold 
to Bates & Arnold, | 
then owners of the i 
North Bellingham , 
mill, his stone 
cotton factory and 
all the property 
connected. Rags 
were prepared to 
make feltings here 
for many years. 
The mill ceased 
operation in 1909 
after a fire des- 
troyed the buil- 
ding. 


THE SOUTH MILFORD FACTORY 


Dr. John Corbett asked the town for permission to build a dam and 
Sawmill here in 1,55, and was refused; the first mill in Mendon, then 
almost one hundred years old already, was on the same road hardly a 
Mile away. But his great grandson, the third Dr. Scammell, sold to 
Penniman, Scammell & Company in 1812 for $1200. land on both sides of 
the turnpike from Mendon to Boston (Hartford Ave.) and on both sides 
of the Charles River "for a manufactory now building" together with 
the right to flow his land, to keep the pond two feet higher than the 
sills of the factory. The firm consisted of eleven persons, with Maj. 
Samuel Penniman at its head. He was the son of Landlord Samuel Pen- 
niman who kept the tavern opposite the Green Store at South Milford. 
Besides his Woolen business at the South Milford Factory he collected 
straw braid for miles ar*»tund and made bonnets, 


"The Bellingham woolen and cotton manufactory" is mentioned in a 
history of this industry as one of the earliest to be incorporated by 
the State. This was done in 1814, and its capital was fixed at $15,000. 
Its agent in 1824 was Amos Hill. A sale of its shares in 1823 indi- 
cated a value of $8000, and another in 1827 of $10,300. 


In 1831 the company mortgaged its stone factory, brick dyehouse, 
weaving and storehouse, carpenter shop, etc., with the land to Armsby 
& Witherell of Boston for $3000, with an agreement to sell them three- 
fourths of all its products. In 1837 the mill had two sets of mach- 
inery, and made twenty-four thousand. yards annually, worth $62,000. 
Not long after the panic of that year, in 1840, Moses Whiting of Mil- 
ton got a judgement against the company of $25,937. There were then 
four dwelling houses besides the factory and other buildings. Mr. 
Whiting kept the mill nearly twenty years, and sold it in 1859 to 
Chilson & Fisk of Milford, who sold it again the next year to Thayer 
& Sweet of Hopkington. In 1864 the mill made domet for Moses Taft, 


and he furnished wool and warps. Mr. Cutler was the agent here then, 
and he exchanged places with the Caryville agent, Mr. Aldrich. The 
mill burned in 1868. In 1881 W.A. McKean of Caryville bought the land 
and the remaining houses. In 1893 he sold it to the Seaberg Manufac- 
turing Company, but it was not used, and passed to Taft, Murdock & Bul- 
lard of the Caryville mill in 1895. 


The pond is called Factory Pond on-old maps; the dam is now gone 
and it is now just a swamp. The factory is all gone except for the 
base which can still be seen. 


THE CHILSON FACTORY 


Besides the four textile mills on the Charles River there was a 
small cotton factory at Hoag (Silver) Lake on Peter's-River, where the 
same family had lived since 1699, when William Chilson bought three 
cow common rights in the land bounded on the north by the Charles Ri- 
ver and on the south by Attleboro and the Pawtucket (Blackstone) River. 
Martin Chilson employed twelve persons here at one time, and when he 
drove a span of horses to Providence, the neighbors thought it must 
cost him as much as two dollars a day. 


In 1828 he gave a mortgage on twenty-five acres with his "cotton 
factory mill" machinery, etc. The end of the story came in 1834, when 
he surrendered to Rila Scott and Paul Chilson as trustees for a number 
of creditors, two houses, two barns, the cotton house, blacksmith shop, 
shed, etc., with about ninety acres where he lived, with the water po- 
wer and all his personal property, fire engine, two horses, chaise, 
broad cloths, calicoes, the goods in his store, unfinished wagons, hay, 
tools, furniture, together with the claim on the American Insurance 
Company for the fire in his factory. 


THE BOOT BUSINESS 


In 1793 Col. Ariel Bragg at Hayden Row began to make shoes with 
forty pounds of leather and four calf skins. He made twenty-two pairs, 
carried them to Providence and sold them for $21.50. Many men took up 
the same work in towns in this vicinity. In 1828 a two horse wagon 
went from Milford to Boston twice a week: in 1874 six hundred persons 
produced a million dollars" worth there. 


Edwin and Wil- 
liam Fairbanks of 
Caryville learned the 
business at Hayden 
\ Row, and began to make 
& shoes in e shop on 
’ their fathers place in 
1848. They built a 
shop midway between 
> their own houses about 

21851. Edwin sold out 
sto his brother in 1864 
"and William moved the 
shop and added on an 
4 ,addition making the 

“shop one hundred and 
twenty feet long. 


ee 


William Fairbank’s boot shop in Caryville. 
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DETAILED DESCRIPTION. 


BOD Y—This handsome piano box body is made of 

selected wood, thoroughly seasoned, finished with 

und corners, convex risers. The hody is double 
reinforced at sides 


and = corners, ironed 
full length on bottom and top 6 seat bas nif? 
side panels, solid 1 back, made of oir y dn built- 


up stock, double braced and reinforced at corners 
and bottom. We use only the very best air seasoned 
wood, and in building it up it Is mitered, glued 
screwed and lugged. We believe this body Js as well 
built as any piano box body made regardless of price. 

W HEELS—In this $34.9 buggy we use wheeis made 


of selected hickory stock, tult finished, full bolted 
bet ween wphed A spoke; Sarven's patent hub; boxes 
set by hydraulic pressure in white lead; every wheel 
true; tires set hot, the only rellable way of set- 

tires so as not to injure wheels. We use the 

est grade full crim extended edge stee!) tires. 

wheels on our $44.98 buggy will out wear one-half 
dozen sets of cheap cull wheels. The wheels are K- 
inch, standard size. 


TOP—Three-bow top, exactly asillustrated leather 
quarters and back sta Quarters arecut very deep gh 
and made of good quality full finished leather. Fioof |] 


made of Star A brand waterproof black rubber; back 
of best black rubber imitation leather; side curtains 
of black enameled drill. The top is made with a 
heavy valance front and rear, sewed on. Top is 


lined with a good quality n cloth — lining, or- 
tmoln 


pamented with fancy sewing and trim ; hold-up 
straps in rear; me trimmed window in back. We 
use the very best grade of black enameled bow 


sockets; best grade of wrought iron rails; a good, 
substantial, well built ba top. 


SPRINGS—In this S34. sey we use high grade 
fell sweep elliptic erd ae the same grade o 
springs as are used on ighest grade buggies a 
made. 


GRAR—This gear is made of good selected hickory 


ape creat ied fall ied: Bere antes gpd LEATHER QUARTER TOP BUCCY. 
to axle bed with Norway iron clips; genuine Ander- 

son full circle fifth wheel. 

Sicnsa'tn disk preea tindecrorii dc senaiegtl eatin) 

as Gesired (eather $1.50 real Weuse the very best 


fail tempered steel springs in cushion and At our special 634.95 price we furnish this rig complete, 
A rose ga Leer ary Tandsomely rhb pe hag doe aa WO. 1iR2i5 with top, side cur.ains, toe carpet, panel carpet, ioe ante 
ustrated; seat ends are padded; a otly rattlers and double braced shafés, with quick shifting shaftcouplers. Extra for 


standard e of trimming. le with neckyoke and whiffietree com ; 

plete in place of shafts, 1.20; extra for 
areal oh aietiths og pata, Berg trast sets pole and shafts, $3.00. At ourspecial $34.95 price we furnish the buge. 
dark Brewster green, with suitable striping. The exactly as illustrated, exactly as described, delivered on board the cars as 
body is rubbed out with pumice stone and water. We our factory in Southern Obioor Kalamazoo, Mich., from which point you must 
use nothing but the very best paints, oils and var pay the freight. The buggy weighs (crated for shipment) from 4 to 50 
nishes, and we put ona y of Bnish which insures pounds, and the freight will amount to next to nothing as compared with 


a lasting and durable finish. what you will save in price. 


Last year we made over 5,000 
castomers just as happy as 
this one by send heaa 
a 034.935 onder ’. 


Gentlemen:—The buggy ire 


